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THE WORKS OF FREDERICK WALKER, A.R.A. 




N November, 1859, "^ nervous, timid, boyish 
aspirant for employment as a draughtsman on 
wood called on the editor of O^zce a Week with 
specimens of his work. They were examined, 
approved, and a commission was given him to 
illustrate a story called ' Peasant Proprietor- 
ship,' which appeared, with the nervous young 
artist's illustration, in the number for February 18, i860." 

Thus wrote Mr. Tom Taylor as an introductory passage to a 
brief biographical sketch of the late Frederick Walker, which 
prefaces the catalogue of the works of the artist exhibited in 
New Bond Street, London, in the beginning of the year : that 
visit to the editorial sanctum was the first public step in a 
career of short-lived brilliancy, for his " sun went down while it 
was yet day." Born in Marylebone, in 1840, Walker's earliest 
years had some association with Art, his father— whom, however, 
he lost in boyhood— being a designer for jewelry. When at 
school he displayed considerable skill with the pencil, and he 
was accustomed to spend much of his spare time drawing from 



the antiques in the British Museum. At the suggestion of an 
uncle he entered, when about sixteen years of age, the ofiice of 
an architect, Mr. Baker, who was also district surveyor of 
St. Pancras, with whom he remained rather more than a year; 
but his earnest desire to become a painter, sustained as it was 
by that of his mother, who was not slow in detecting and appre- 
ciating the latent genius of her son, induced him to leave 
Mr. Baker's office, and enter at once upon a course of close 
study of Art. In the daytime he resumed his work in the British 
Museum, and in the evening attended the classes at Mr. Leigh's 
studio in Newman Street ; soon afterwards young Walker was 
admitted a student of the Royal Academy, but, according to 
Mr. Taylor, '* did not draw there very closely, never even reach- 
ing the Life Classes." His great ambition at this period of his 
life seems to have been the earning of his own livelihood ; and, 
feeling that the quickest and surest way of gaining this point 
was to qualify himself for such work, he passed three days a 
week for about two years in the atelier of Mr. Whymper, the 
wood engraver. It may not be generally known that a drawing 




The Fireside. 



on wood demands peculiar manipulation to suit the requirements 
of the engraver ; we have frequently seen drawings on wood 
which, to an unprofessional eye, look everything that could be 
desired, rejected by the engraver because, to use a technicality, 
*'they would not cut.''' Under Mr. Whymper' s guidance and 
directions his pupil, if we may so term the youthful artist, soon 
surmounted whatever difl&culties lay in his path as a wood 
draughtsman, and found ample employment for his talent. 



Walker's introduction to the editor of Once a T^Vee/eled to 
his being engaged by Thackeray, who about that time con- 
ducted the Co7'7ihill Magazme, and was writing for it the well- 
known tale '' Philip and his Adventures on his Way through the 
World," illustrating it with his own designs. Finding the com- 
bined labours of pen and pencil too heavy a tax upon him, 
Thackeray arranged with Walker to undertake the work of the 
latter: this he commenced in May, 1861, and concluded in August 
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of the following year, when the story was concluded. Subsequently 
he supplied designs for some stories by Miss Thackeray, while 
he was all this time busy at work for Once a Week, in which, 
as Mr. Taylor observes, he "was exposed to no common com- 
petition, for the artists employed on that periodical included 
Millais, Holman Hunt, J. Leech, Tenniel, Sandys, Poynter, 
Lawless, Du Maurier, C. Keene, and others of high and various 
reputation. But here, as in the Cornhill Magazine, the ner- 
vous, timid, sensitive young fellow, frail and small of body, 
feverish of temperament; but ever prompt and bright of wit, and 
close and keen of observation, not only made his mark, but 
gradually established a decided pre-eminence among his asso- 
ciates." The predominating qualities of his designs for book 
illustrations are facility of invention combined with great tender- 
ness and grace in drawing, and an innate perception of indi- 
vidual character : by skilful and subtle arrangement of light and 
shade he produced striking and brilliant effects, yet all in perfect 
harmony ; while his designs, generally, are their own interpreter. 



Walker's long training in black-and-white work, and the care 
he bestowed on these drawings, served him to good purpose 
when he had recourse to colours. While still busy "on the 
wood," he was preparing himself for another kind of labour, and 
in 1863 he sent to the Royal Academy 'The Lost Path,' the 
first work in colours he ever exhibited. Referring to our cata- 
logue of that year, we find a mark of approval set against the 
picture, and a second examination of it when in the gallery in 
New Bond Street, in January last, confirms the opinion we formed 
of it at the first : no stronger appeal could be made to the heart 
of sympathy than is made by that poor woman struggling 
through the snowstorm with an infant closely clasped to her 
bosom : there is no doubt the picture made an impression on 
the mind of every thoughtful visitor to the Academy. Early in 
1864 Walker was elected an Associate of the Water Colour 
Society, and contributed to its exhibition of that year four 
drawings, of which two were especially the themes of general 
attraction: 'Spring,' symbolised by a boy and girl gathering 




Tlie Right of Way, 



primroses ; while thus engaged the dress of the latter has 
become entangled in a low hazel-tree, from which she tries to 
disengage herself, the boughs enclosing the figure like network. 
For artistic qualities the drawing is admirable, the colour true 
and delicate, while all the details are put in with most careful 
manipulation. The other picture referred to was suggested by 
a scene in Thackeray's " Philip :" Philip forms one of a family 
seated in church. This, as we wrote at the time in this Journal, 
"tells much and suggests more ; every face has its history and 
its lesson, thought and devotion are impressed on each feature." 
By way of contrast to this the artist contributed to the gallery 
in the following year — and it was the only work he sent — 
'Autumn,' a girl leaning against an apple-tree, apparently in 
saddened mood, as if the dry fading leaves and the ripened 
fruit, and the waning days, found an echo in the maiden's 
heart, reminding her of the joyous summertime passed away. 
Walker rarely or never painted anything which had not some 
special sentiment or meaning underlying the surface. 



'The Wayfarers,' exhibited at Mr. WaUis's gallery in 1866, 
gave rise to some diversity of opinion among the critics. The 
"J5ubject shows a blind man led by a boy along a country road 
saturated with rain : the execution is peculiar, and the general 
effect is certainly not pleasing ; but artistic power and forcible 
expression must not be denied to the work. In the winter 
exhibition of the Water Colour Society that same year was, 
among several other drawings, a small one, a perfect transcript 
of nature, 'The Street, Cookham,' the pretty Berkshire village 
on the banks of the Thames, which the gentle artist so loved 
when on earth, and in whose quiet churchyard he "rests from 
his labours:" the leading feature of this little gem is a flock 
of white geese driven by a young country girl along the street. 

In 1867 Walker was elected a Member of the Water Colour 
Society, but he contributed nothing to the exhibition of the 
season : to the Royal Academy he sent a rather large oil paint- 
ing, 'The Bathers,' a composition containing twenty figures, 
boys. When looking at this picture again in Bond Street at 
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the beginning of the year, we could see no reason for changing 
the opinion we had of it when in the Academy, that it showed 
no ordinary talent, but that the subject was not agreeable, 
neither were the figures generally good in drawing and colour : 
the nude was certainly never the artist' s/^r/^. 

" Among the wonders of the gallery," said a London writer, 
referring to the exhibition of the Water Colour Society in 1868, 
*'are the five drawings contributed by F. Walker." These 
were 'Well Sinkers,' 'The Fates,' designed to illustrate Miss 
Thackeray's " Jack the Giant Killer ; " ' The Chaplain's Daugh^ 
ter,' for the same work ; ' Stream in Inverness-shire,' and 
'The Bedroom Window.' *'Few artists can fit together the 
component parts of a picture more neatly, or express to the 
purpose so many thoughts within small compass. Brevity, even 
in a picture, is the soul of wit ; concentration and compactness 
the secret of power. How well Mr. Walker can put together a 
pictorial narrative may be once more seen in the two ' designs 
for book illustrations '— ' Jack the Giant Killer ' and ' The Chap- 



lain's Daughter;' ' Well Sinkers ' is also a skilled composition, 
which tells its story at a glance. The artist has an original 
way of looking at a subject." The composition shows a lady 
and girl looking down a well where three men are at work. 
The ' Stream in Inverness-shire ' represents the waterfall Cor- 
riechoille ; the view is enlivened by the introduction of a girl 
preparing to wash linen in the stream. 

And while writing of Walker's pictures in water colours, it 
is perhaps better to continue our remarks on these before re- 
ferring again to his oil paintings. In the winter exhibition of the 
Society in 1872-3 was his ' Fishmonger's Shop,' a small drawing, 
but of exquisite manipulation, and absolutely glittering with 
beautiful tints, as a diamond when it catches the rays of the sun. 
Mr. Ruskin objects to this drawing, but only because the labour 
spent on it " would have painted twenty instructive studies of 
fish of their real size." — ''Nobody," he says, "wants to carry 
about the miniature of a cod :" certainly not; yet, on the other 
hand, who would care to hang up a picture of a fullgrown lusty 




7'ke Village, 



cod, ''real size?" One can scarcely understand the con- 
sistency of the objection from a critic usually so exigeant after 
" delicate completion." 

'The Fireside,' the first of the three examples we have 
engraved to illustrate the works of this artist, is a small drawing 
which was never exhibited till seen in the gallery in New Bond 
Street in January last. It appears to tell no special story, 
neither do the two figures, particularly the one leaning against 
the fireplace, seem to harmonise with the room in which they 
are : the seated girl has a somewhat ladylike look about her : 
not so the other, whose dress, in style, might have been made 
half a century ago, and is now an unmistakable misfit. It is 
equally evident that the drawing is painted with extreme care, 
and that the old-fashioned room, with its open fireplace of 
ancient Dutch tiles, is very suggestive of home comforts. 

The engraving on this page is also from a small drawing 
called ' The Village,' exhibited at the W^ater Colour Society's 
gallery in 1873 : no clue whatever is given as to the locality, 
but that the picture is a real transcript of nature appears beyond 



doubt. No artist who had not sufficient confidence in himself to 
feel that he could convert a subject simple almost to barrenness, 
would have handled so unpromising a theme. For what are the 
materials of which it is composed ? A formal bridge of red brick 
crossing. a somewhat rapid stream; beyond this is a dwelling- 
house of some pretensions, the garden and offices of which are 
enclosed within a high wall of brick ; and then there are sundry 
groups of trees, which one may be sure the artist never planted 
there for the sake of giving effect to his drawing. We should 
scarcely question the fact of the villagers gossiping on the 
bridge, the boys fishing, the old man driving his donkey-cart 
homewards, and the geese by the waterside — being exactly 
as they now appear when Walker sketched this unpretentious, 
quiet, rural scene. 

As most of his principal water-colour drawings, beyond those 
already mentioned, were first exhibited as oil-pictures, they are 
now referred to as such, with other paintings of a similar kind. 

In 1868 he sent to the Royal Academy " a master- work," as 
it was designated at the time in our pages, ' Vagrants in the 
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Glen,' a group of gipsies, five in number, encamped in a hollow 
near a pool : it is daytime, and the painter has given great 
brilliancy to the scene by *' a fierce conflict of colour," yet free 
from crudity. The composition is remarkable for depth of ex- 
pression : there is a pathos, a melancholy about these poor 
outcasts which awakens our compassion. Hearts of a brave 
humanity have those wanderers, though rude in person and 
ragged of attire. Specially noble is the bearing of the woman 
with folded arms, and of countenance moodily meditative. In 
the same gallery, in the year following, was * The Old Gate,' a 
large picture, of which it may be said that while every figure is 
a study, and plays a part more or less conspicuous in the 
pictorial drama, the grouping of the characters is ineffective by 
want of concentration, while the prevalence of red in the colour- 
ing is far from agreeable. Still, with these defects, there are 
passages in the work of rare truth and beauty, and its pervading 
sentiment is suggestive of great refinement both of mind and 
manner in all the individuals introduced. 

Under the title of ' The Plough,' and adopting as the motto 
of his work the Psalmist's oft-quoted text, ''Man goeth forth to 
his work and to his labour until the evening," Walker con- 
tributed to the Academy, in 1870, another picture of considerable 
dimensions, and possibly the best balanced of all his compo- 
sitions. Here, as was the artist's wont, he has made the 
landscape, glowing and beautiful as it is under the ruddy sunset 
tempered by the cool shade of twilight, subordinate to the 
figures : two men are with the plough, which is worked by a 
pair of white horses ; a figure is seen on horseback to the left, in 
the foreground is a stream ; the background is a high bank of 
earth, looking like a quarry, and running along nearly the entire 
width of the canvas ; against this bank, which reflects brightly 
the setting sun, the white horses stand out in clear relief. 
There is a sentiment closely allied with pathos in the attitude 
of the man who guides the plough, leaning wearily, as it seems, 
on the handles for support : throughout one sees and acknow- 
ledges the combination of moral purpose with genuine artistic 
feehng. The exhibition of this really fine work was soon after 
followed by the painter being elected an Associate of the Royal 
Academy. His contribution to the gallery in 1871, the year of 
his election, was a disappointment to all admirers of his works : 
'At the Bar' is assumed to represent a woman on her trial, but 
the meaning is not very intelligible, and the colouring not satis- 
factory ; it seems, as we remarked at the time, that the artist 
found himself going so far wrong that he was unable to set him- 
self right, at least without beginning all over again. 

Whatever was lacking in ' At the Bar,' was amply supplied in 
Walker's next contribution to the Academy, ' The Harbour of 
Refuge,' which appeared in 1872, certainly the most poetic 
composition he ever produced, and full of sweet tenderness, 



bordering very closely on sadness ; yet why sad one scarcely 
knows, for the aged inmates of the almshouses, which constitute 
'The Harbour of Refuge,' and who are dispersed about the 
garden-walks of the quadrangular building, seem only to be 
quietly waiting for their dismission from earth. It is summer 
over their heads, and a flood of sunshine is poured upon the 
pleasant and fragrant flower borders and the breadth of grass- 
plot studded with daisies ; but there is late autumn on the faces 
of the majority of those old people, and the snows of wintry time 
on the brows of others ; yet peace and contentment seem to 
have possession of the hearts of all. The feebleness of age is 
contrasted with the vigour of strong manhood in the person of 
a mower, whose scythe is at work on the daisied lawn. There 
is a deep poetic sentiment in this figure, for the painter evidently 
purposed it to typify death, who is usually represented as armed 
with a scythe. The intensity of feeling thrown into this picture 
drew forth the sympathies of all who saw it, and were able to 
realise its meaning. 

One other painting only was exhibited at the Academy after 
that just mentioned : ' The Right of Way ' appeared three 
years later, namely, in 1875 : it is engraved on a previous page. / 
The subject does not, certainly, make that strong appeal to the 
imagination or the sensibility which some others of his works 
make, but it is nevertheless a most attractive picture, with a 
touch of humour in it. A woman passing through a meadow 
with a young boy have their "right of way" challenged by a. 
ewe ; at least the boy assumes it by the bold front of the animal, 
and, alarmed at its formidable appearance, he clings to the 
woman for protection. The charm of the picture lies mainly in 
the beauty of the landscape ; perfectly simple it is in compo- 
sition, and perfectly true to nature. While it was still hanging 
on the walls of the Academy, drawing to it the notice of every 
visitor, the hand of the gifted artist was arrested by death : 
this event occurred in the month of June of last year : consump- 
tion, that fell disease which so often lays hold of genius, took 
from us, at the comparatively early age of thirty-five, one whom 
English Art would but ill have cared to lose. 

Of what may be termed idyllic painting Frederick Walker 
was unquestionably one of the ablest representatives, and in it 
he appealed to a deeper feeling than is generally to be found 
among the artists of this school. Defects of style were occa 
sionally to be noticed, but they were in a great measure re- 
deemed by grace of composition and the expression of a deep 
and earnest sympathy, kind and true, with every phase and con- 
dition of human life : it has been well said of his works, that 
"they tell us over and over again of the manifold beauties, in 
form and colour, which beset our everyday Hfe, if we have eyes 
to see and sensitiveness to appreciate." 

James Dafforne. 
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Jasper F. Cropsey, N. A., Painter. 

UR steel engraving of ' Echo Lake ' is after a paint- 
ing by Jasper F. Cropsey, N.A., of New York. 
Echo Lake is situated in the Franconia Notch 
of the White Mountains, in New Hampshire, 
and is well known to many American tourists. 
The lake is entirely surrounded by rugged moun- 
tains, and takes its name from a remarkable echo 
which answers the slightest sound, and is repeated from crag to 
crag until lost in the distance. The artist has chosen the sunset 
hour for his picture, and has clothed it with much of the poetry 
and repose of the scene as they exist in Nature. The sun is just 
sinking behind the distant mountains, and its strong rays are 
diff'used over every visible object, and blend all in one general 
glow of golden-toned light. 

Mr. Cropsey was born in Wesffield, Staten Island, in 1823. At 
the age of fourteen he began the study of architecture, which, at 
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R. HiNSHELWOOD, Engraver. 



the end of five years, he relinquished on account of ill health. He 
then devoted himself to the study of landscape painting, his third 
picture, a view of Greenwood lake, in New Jersey, procuring his 
election as an associate of the Academy of Design, of which, in 
1850, he became a full member. In 1847 he went to Europe, 
spending three years in Italy. In 1857 he went to London, and 
painted a number of years in that city. His ' Backwoods of 
America ' and ' Passtum ' were exhibited in the Royal Academy 
in 1857. He also exhibited, a few years later, 'Autumn on the 
Hudson River,' and, as a companion, to show summer in Eng- 
land, 'Richmond Hill in Midsummer.' Among his pictures of 
English landscape scenes which are widely known, are ^views of 
' Warwick Castle ; ' ' Stoke Poges— the Scene of Gray's Elegy ; ' 
' Anne Hathaway's Cottage ; ' ' Return from Hawking ; ' and 
'The Olden Time.' He returned to New York in 1863, and 
now gives special attention to the painting of autumn scenes. 



